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explained either by the persistence of the same charac-
teristics for several days over the same region, or else
simply by the fact that they are mere local phenomena,
due to the contour of the country, like the exceptionally
strong breezes often met with on rounding prominences
and bluff headlands, or, to use a more familiar illustra-
tion, at street corners. By this statement it is not
meant to imply that strong winds from a definite
point are not met "with for days together in the region
of the Trade winds and Monsoons; but, firstly, the
forces of these winds never reach those of a c strong
gale,' and, secondly, the conditions which cause them
are of the same nature as those which cause our own
storms, and it is the persistence of the conditions
which determines the constancy of the wind in force
and direction.

In some seasons a series of these storms passes in a
long procession over the British Isles for weeks together,
with usually two or three days5 respite between the
successive visitations. They move from west to east,
speaking very generally, but under west we include the
entire semicircle from south, round by west, to north.
It is exceedingly rare in Western Europe to find a
storm which exhibits a motion from any eastern point
to any western.

As to the rate of the motion of storms, it varies
between wide limits. At times depressions may be
stationary for some hours, or even more than a day,
while at times they may advance at the rate of fifty,
sixty, or even seventy miles an hour during part of their
course; this latter speed having been attained, e.g., by the
storm of March 12, 1876, in its passage over Northern
Germany.